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Born in Seoul, Korea, in 1932, Nam June Paik 
graduated from the University of Tokyo with a 
degree in aesthetics and a thesis on Arnold 
Schoenberg. In 1956 he travelled to West 
Germany to continue his studies of contemporary 
music. There he met John Cage, participated in 
Karlheinz Stockhausen's musical theater piece, 
"Originate/' and began to do his own composi- 
tions and performances. In 1961, Paik met George 
Maciunas, founder of Fluxus, the loose network 
of artists, with whom he became associated, as in 
his early pieces of object art such as "Urrnusik" 
(1961) and "Violin With String" (1961). 

Paik visited America in 1964, eventually settling..^ 
in New York City, where he met Charlotte Moor- 
man, a classically trained cellist and a noted inter- 
preter of avant-garde music. Starting with their 
performances at Moorman's "Second Annual NeW; 
York Avant-Garde Festival," they have since col- 
laborated often, in such pieces at "TV Bra for Liv- 
ing Sculpture" (1969) and "TV Cello" (1971). 



because of Stockhausen. So I profited a iot from 
that engagement. I owed him a great favor, he 
helped me in a way as much as John Cage. 

Q: How did your friendship with Cage start? 

How has that helped you and influenced you? 

Ar On the way to Cologne, from Kreigel where I 
did a study, 1 stopped at Darmstadt where John 
Cage came and gave a course. I was turned on by 
his music at first, I was reaily turned on by his 
boring music, you know, boredom. So when 1 
read a recent Time magazine, on Minimal 
aesthetics, and they wrote about Steve Reich and 
Philip Glass, Minimal music, .and they trace their 
lineage to LaMonte Young, of -course LaMonte 
Young got started by Cage. Actually, he was also 
in Stockhausen's course. He was there in the same 
year. He was kind of remarkable; because they 
thought he was a real idiot^ to make this do-re- 
mi-fa do-re-mi-fa, this kindSof repetitive ... so in 
a way he was appreciated as an interesting fool. 
Then Cage and Tudor picked up with him, a 
piece called "The Poem," with the furniture in the 
piece. Then, next year, I960, David Tudor 
brought LaMonte Young's^573 for Han<Jand 
Flint," it's strike anything lor 50Q-$Qm& times. A 
very important yeaxipk modem music. But;;: 

■&oreddm, started <by ^JohnJ^age and 



A: Yeh, but that's not necessary. But 1 thought 
four people would make a string quartet. 

Q: And did theatrical value seem important to the 
piece? 

A; No. 

Q: What was the importance of music in the piece 
'TV Cello/ of 1971. 
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A: At the world premiere we put Janis Joplin in- 
side, on the fit screens; and Charlotte playing str- 
ings and Janis Joplin singing,* was beautiful. I 
lost, that tape. jp# ' * 



Q: Did she improvise? 



JiJ. 



A; Yeh, yehj \ 
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Q: And. there's a different Video picture each time 
there's a :f>erf ormance? 
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By now Paik is most known as the foremost 
pioneer of video art, which he began experiments 
with back in the early '60s. As John'lS.,Hanhardt 

has written in his introduction to Paik£,2982^fe 
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retrospective at the Whitney Museum hvNewi§H : . 
York, "Paik's art and his career have been in- Wb--. 

formed by a complex network of associations anli^|||^g|^:|^^in a n, very importaatSS 
relationships with visual ^rtis^e composer^ ^2|i r "!jif .^#ilSilli^^' ; " ' 

technicians, television T station#|and galleri^ J^pftw'did.^^laeas 'affect your own work! 
operating within several jsMammfafXi movements. ttfiift^i^SSiP^^'' 

His wide-ranging intef^riri^pprms of art%ak-^g^|®rned from John Cage two things. One is 
ing and in the exploration- of |p|a] and scien&ig§#Slage technique, sound collage. I was thinking 
ideas have shaped his aestheJS discouxs|V bringing vaguely, but he was very clear. And then the 

other thing, was the aesthetics of boredom. But 
the aesthetics of boredom I didn't apply to my 
work. Because video is boring anyway (laughs). 
But it's still imps^aj^^lMatjpmebp^^ean make 
that boring milpcSf^ ^ 
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A: Yeh^ yeh,. 
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Q: How, did being-^pa^ipf'Muxus 
your work? 
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A: FJaxusl^^^^i^^Ba 
Their music was even simpler 
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So, it gave me courage, |g< be simplH|8P 
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multiple resources and materials ii^lms in^. 
dividual performances, compositions, videotape 
projects, and video sculptures, in addition, Paik 
refashions earlier works in a proceslf^t?iilHSi 
stantly reflects on the past while thinkir^rabout 
the future/' 0$ 
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The following interview ivith Nam June Paik took 

place in late September, 1982, in Paris, where , VV ._, S! .,, ::! ..,,, ; ..,.. mMm*»^^ 

Paik was drawing plans for his huge installatlE^^^^ 1 ^ tha|J^#iorn e>Miisg|p>u see/^. ( . 
piece for the Centre Pompidou there (DecesrJer . ; *. iike extrem^I^ecause I hear^^lftrea in 1946 or 
1982-April 1983), "Tricolor Video^usc^Si^P' 7 that^^penberg is the mqil^Spfie diabolic 
video monitors. . ?:i rflilfci-^tSfti?' : ^fi^ c 9&0& r - So, that alone was:lenoU;gh to attract 

^jllp^^'"" ^g8P^i^P'^rf^8 ; ' eh ' it: ' s g° od tnat 1 Q^M||tecome poIi^^r 3 l 
JASON WEISS: How diifou go^&0%0S}^i^ >as ^> because then it n$|§f|* dangerous 
ing and composing nutsic to doia^?vi<ieo? it ^^r' ; ' ;: '' 

max/ tttxttt t^ a ttx «t • »«r,i^/; ■--v^'i.r r ^&P^ 0u wrote music sco^iaSy on, and music 

NAM JUNE PAIK: \0u$kat thmimetfie M^^mm^ m<z fn nT _ 7 ir> ^ r tt ^^^L L_ r 

, . ^v,tiW" ^w:' ^v- :v . ^»;»^^ :i seems to P^y in or an^ma^e edges ot a certain 

electronic mustr ws «ta rarprv; -nr trriTh-vp w^flv:--''* i ^ . m-^- m^ , 






A: George Maciunas. 



Q: What for you are the limits of music? ■ 

A: When you deal with 50 cycles to 20,000 
cycles, it becomes music. When you deal beyond 
up to 4 million cycles, it's video. Yeh, it's very 
iiiear. The video cycle includes from 20 — actual- 

e — to about 6 million. 








Q: In college.^Hi wrote ajpiesis^lSchoenberg. 

What attraili you to hi^orl|SP ; ._, 

A: Yeh^i^P;^^ % televisio«« : ^-" : 
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electronic music ws ^illl^ery^pri^Hve, with 
Stockhausen's studiof! was noi;':i3naking y«ry good 
electronic music. It was;an action kindjot thing, 
happening music. This^^|3fiSSM6fl^hen there 
was a German artist, K.&t$MMf who published 
a couple of essays on electronic painting, com- 
puter painting. So I said that's a very interesting 
idea, but 1 didn't think it was mine. Then nobody 
did anything, so I said, then I will do it. Then it 
was easy, I thought I will do electronic visual art, 
from electronic audio art. 

Q: You were in Stockhausen's "Originale" in tne^? 
late 1950s. What was your part in it, what an-; ■■'$?*■ 
teres ted you about his work? ,^:' , ' : ' : V----^:-' ; .F' ;: 

■>■" vi'i." ," , " ' ","■ . *v "" 

.-";"''-. ■'".■■■■ '*■ ,-^k" 

^:-.-! ■'"■ ":■'"-:.. " : '-" " ?' : - 

A: Well, 1 admired, and still ad:mire f f ?■■■■' 
Stockhausen's music very much. He*s a damn 
good musician. And then, I managed to get into 
his studio because of my teacher, Wolfgang Fort- 
ner, a well-known composer, he arranged for me 
to get in, which was very important, only five rf:i *.- 
peopie were there. 1 hadn't pei formed yet, but he.. 
somehow thought I fit there. So. 1 was awed bydf- 
Stockhausen, you know, he's a big man. - \ 

Stockhausen lived near me, and then one dav 1 
invited him and I did my "Hommage a lohn... .... .■.;,'" 

Cage." my firs! performance piece. And he was 
impressed. So he invited me to do whatever I 
wanted to do in his piece. I had jus J written a 
piece called "A Simple Piece," so I gave that, 
i hen, of course, more people cam? to sef me 



number of your piecfe^ufewhat, for example, is 
the role of music inja^ecelpfev' Violin with 
String," where you^Sig the'%j$j& : along the 
ground by a string's ak!osi^J36h^musical 
P iec e. S&fe 
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A: No, but it's a very beautirul::ibui^^.::mal^ll^ 
You have to buy a good, older vio3in,vrK>fc 'She :\- :H 
new kinds^mgde in China. Which vioiin'-you'.-playi: 
is vei^OTportant, You don't think it sounds, "bull 
:.t«i^ ; & :i plder^>vell-carved real violin is being 
i-desiisoyedl'It is a beautiful sound. For one sound, 
: -§t*s worth that.. ! %X 
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Q: So you actually used a good violin? 

1"- '■" 

A: You have to. And good means, there are two 
ways to make a. violin, the old way of carving 
and the new way of gluing, and that gluing is just 
no. good*. Also, when you work with a violin 
there's resonance, and then a violin so well-made 
ii you walk on the street with a string, it's just an 
unbelievable good sound. Very good music. 

Q: What was the piece exactly? All 1 ve seen is 
the photo of you dragging along the violin. 

A: Yeh, yeh. Actually, I made a string quartet 
where four people do it. 

Q: So the violin has ali the strings on il. 
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Q: And sound? 

%pi»P& ... . 

A: I think sound is time se^^ce. And^lten if it 
contains content, like narrat^^lthen^ltSecomes 
movie, theater. And if it becomUpurSy^vabstract, 
like string quartet, it's purely ipjacj^jai then 
depending on the ratio of contiafcyersus abstract 
time, there's many grades betySSausic and 

T &': .-:- ■- '"■I,-: jv_\ y---j- --- 

theater. The basic difference ^Mi^ier you close 
your eyes or not. When gocj^lac is listenable, 
it's with closed eyes. Thenjp|||ise only half the 
brain, which is very erdape^lj^hen you open 
yes, then you're^pjg||Sth halves to a 
f^^i^.lV^0ps^^;ps^ative r like a 
"neii^pape^|$o^|iiisK* : or j«$jnusic would be 

xwhethe^i^ertairi'amourifc^l time art permits you 
;:j0tk>se your eye?«r nc$M£ music has no power 
t6iie^j3rou;^oy;|twitHout.-seeing, then it's not 
great music^;So^:rbr me jfs harder, to write five 
minutes of gobcf snusic is a hundred times more 
difficult than to write five minutes of sound and 
picture. It's the same as, in the first case of music 
writing, trying to go down a small alley with a 
big Cadillac. The other way, sound and picture 
together, is like driving a small Volkswagen on an 
empty highway, you know. It's easier. So, 1 
respect a great deal, the great composers. 

IT~ ■■ """"""■»■■ ■■■■ 

Q: Were you interested even al the start in trying 
to write just music? 

A: Yeh, my idea was, and maybe even now, to 
make a great pure sound, but I failed. So I've got 
a certain inferiority complex to composers. I kept 
saying to Takemitsu that I'm frustrated and a fail- 
ed composer. He thought 1 was just being modest, 
1 was being honest! 

ctmtirmetl on pave ''■■ 
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Nam June Paik, continued from page 11 

Q: Do you have any plans for upcoming pieces 
with music? 

A: In which I write the music myself? Yeh, I 
wrote a Symphony No. 6, which was premiered 
on WDR, one of the German radios. It was my 
dream, you see (laughs), so I finally made it. It's 
a really respected hall in Cologne, when I was 
young I dreamed to go there once. 

Q: And what about the other five symphonies? 

A: Oh, 1 have them. I have written about them in 
Source magazine, from the West coast, in issue 12 
I think. And then, the sixth consists of about 18 
strings, maybe 20, 1 forgot, but with only one 
bow. So, you make one sound and then you give 
the bow to the next guy. Like passing joints 
around. A music promoter said he wants once to 
hear this music between Mozart and Beethoven 
(laughs). But the problem is a basic pictorial 
problem. In some concert halls the audience is 
higher than the podium, or vice-versa, the eyes 
have to be higher so you see this. In the future we 
have to have like television projection, so you can 
really see. But I've got one record out, it's another 
piece, which is purely sound. 

Q; What did that consist of? 

A: It was simply Schoenberg's "Verklaerte 
Nacht," 78 rpm played in 16. Oh, it was 
beautiful! I'm really satisfied with it, I couldn't 
believe it afterward. And I'm making another 
record, of all my piano. Prepared piano, but in 
my way. I played it. We recorded it for CBC 
radio, Canadian Broadcasting, then we thought it 
was very good, so we're looking for an American 
record producer. It's with Ray Gallon, who 
recorded and edited it, so we're co-producers. 

Q: With the piano pieces, was there actually 
notation? 

A: There's no notation. It's kind of old ideas, and 
I thought it would be purely musical, that you 
can listen without opening your eyes. It will not 
be popular for a long time, but I'm sure it will be 
appreciated. 

Q: And what are those pieces called? 

A: I'm thinking actually. My first piece was sup- 
posed to be a sound piece but it never really 
made it, "Hommage a John Cage" in 1959. And it 
was supposed to be the second movement of that 
piece, this piano work. The first part was more 
action, but it was never really finished. At that 
time, it bore the subtitle, "As tedious as possible." 
It was quoted by Stockhausen, you know 
(laughs). 

Q: Have most of the music pieces you've written 
been from the '50s and '60s? 

A: That kind of basic process, piano preparation, 
was done in the '50s. And the string pieces was 

72. 

Q: Do ideas from music composition contribute 
to your concept of nonmusical pieces? 

A: Yeh, I mean, the first I got into nonmusical 
things was from desperation of not being able to 
make sound pieces. So in that way it was an im- 
agined exit from music. It was not an influence, 
but it forced me to go there. 

Q: But has music affected your approach to other 
work? 

A: Yeh, heh. For me, of course, musical study 
was very important, especially the sonata rondo 
form. And then, church sonatas. Actually, by 
chance, in Munich I wrote a report on pre- 
classical music, at Munich University. I published 
it. 1 analyzed about 20 or 30 unpublished sym- 
phonies before Haydn, you know, Mannheimer 

students. And then, I kind of traced the chief ex- 



perimental works which came out of Haydn. 
There were a lot of experiments done, like one of 
the most pointillistic symphonies by Emmanuel 
Bach I found, it's almost Webern in tonality. My 
. professor rejected it. Around the turn of the cen- 
tury a book was written by Adler (not the 
psychologist) on this subject. He made a stylistic 
history. He wrote not music history, but how to 
write music history, how to listen to it, you 
know, he's Viennese. So, since then, everybody 
got dominated. 

Q; Everything had to fit. 

A: Yeh, yeh. And he made it very German. When 
composers composed, they just wrote the music. 
But they didn't write music, you know, to invent 
the sonata form (laughs). And this first sonata 
form is maybe the most advanced musical form, 
still. 

Q: Has your interest gone to other kinds of 
music, Eastern, African? 

A: Yeh f well you know 7 , we were born in the 
generation where East was bad, West was great. 
And then, the charm of consonant harmony, do- 
re-mi-sol, is so new and so sweet to all Oriental 
culture. So, Mozart, Beethoven swept like the 
tide, without even any snobbism I think. Like 
democracy, same thing. Democratic ideals swept 
without being forced. Industrialization, and then 
Western classical music, church choirs, 

Q: Have you any interest in jazz, or other kinds 
of improvised music? 

A: Yeh, 1 was in Donaueschingen in '57, which 

had Pierre Boulez when he went into electronic 

music. And in that concert, there was the Modern 

Jazz Quartet, in their best year I think. Oh, it was 
fantasticl This was really when I discovered it. 

Q: And did you start listening to certain musi- 
cians in jazz after that? 

. A; Since then I became indiscriminate- I like to 
concentrate. And then, I've got some televisions, 
so . . . I'm an extremely lazy guy, so I don't put 
records on, and I never had . , . because it costs 
money to buy records, and they're impossible to 
steak Then I lived with radio, and somehow the 
radio broke, around 1967. And I had only one 
record, the Schumann piano concerto, which I 
like very very much. So, every day I woke up 
with the Schumann concerto, because at that time 
we didn't have any other record. Still I listen to 
that. My two most favorite pieces are the 
Schumann piano concerto and then, Chopin's 
E-minor piano concerto. And then, Mozart's sym- 
phony No. 14. Those three. So now, my wife, 
she's a great artist, but she hates any music. 
Somehow she made all the composers she's lived 
with, I'm the fourth or fifth . . . and she's forbid- 
den me to play new music, so I cannot listen to 
new music. 

Q; How has your ongoing collaboration with 
Charlotte Moorman contributed to your work? 

A: Oh yeh, without Charlotte . . . because I was 
about to quit music or performance completely, 
to concentrate on video. Then, I met Charlotte 
and she excited me very much, so I wrote many 
pieces for her. And actually I continued the per- 
formance career because of her, without her I 
would have stopped. So, she let me continue, 
forced me to. Two practical reasons. By then, I 
was very very busy, making a living and what- 
not. So, 1 was spending most of the time on 
video. And I have been sick all my life, so being 
sick is part of mv life. You know, once a week to 
the doctor, and then thinking there in the waiting 
room, so . . . But anv activity Charlotte Moor- 

F m 

man brings, there'5. d lot of publicity. Oniy she 
doesn't like too much rehearsal, so it has to be 
simoic. To perform, simple to rehearse and verv 
iasf to write. So, I general jy take very cliche 
classical music and put some salt and pepper in. It 
was the fastest and mayDe "bestest" (laughs! way. 

Sometimes J make small intrica:' notations, but 



generally speaking I write very fast solutions. 

Q: When you say that you've been sick all your 
life, have you incorporated that ever into any of 
your pieces? 

A: I want to do a Chopin biography on video, 
because Chopin was always sick, and also had a 
very strong wife. And then also, Chopin was 
from a small country which was always in tur- 
moil, and so I want to incorporate all those. 
And the locations, in Mallorca, here, the Place 
Vendome. 

Q: A real biography then. 

A: Yeh, but always when . . . the French Revolu- 
tion comes, I use May '68 news, and when the 
Warsaw Uprising comes, I use Walesa, the 
Solidarity news. So, basically the situation in 
Poland at least, more than in middle Europe, 
hardly changed since then. The Germans became 
stronger, that's the only difference. 

Q: Is this something you think will happen? 

A: Yeh, slowly. I have a lady artist in Boston, 
Betsy Connors, who may animate it. I'll use all 
techniques. We hope to do it in the next five 
years. 

Q: Do you have a sense of how audiences see and 
hear your work differently in different places? 
Does that seem to affect it? 

A: Yeh, that's an interesting question. Americans 
are more sophisticated in television perception, 
because they're trained by commercials and things 
in the street. Generally in my video-tapes I jam a 
lot of information, and Americans perceive it 
faster, more than Europeans, because of the train- 
ing, I have a tape called "Olympic Tape/' which 
has rock & roll on the sound track, and very 
sophisticated, complicated visual happenings. In 
Germany it's not that popular because J^hey think, 
Ah, it's just a rock & roll tape. But Americans, 
people look beyond the rock & roll, at the im- 
ages. So, I think they are different. 

Q: What about the differences for the perfor- 
mance work? 

A: I think Americans are more . . . think perfor- 
mance an extension of party. And then some Ger- 
mans or Italians think of it more like an extension 
of revolution. Italians think that's the artistic 

response to the May '68 revolutions. 

Q: And audiences in Japan? 

A: Well, Japan, they are very far, so they have to 
study to survive. Everything is that, Cage or 
Stockhausen or . . . And they generally don't take 
you until you are really established. Then they in- 
vite and wine and dine you, they give a real star 
treatment. And then they never invite you back, I 
mean hardly. They have to look at you, they 
look very carefully, only the first class brand. 
And they have a fantastic eye for that. So, they 
don't applaud too much, you know, they're just 
trying to under stand. 

Q: Because they're very far? 

A: Yeh, they're far way, and they know. Because 
they have been more or less far away from 
cultural centers, from China and India, where the 
predominant influence was. And now it's Europe 
and America. It's the same thing for Marxists, 
what's written is very carefully studied, very well. 
They may have the best Marxist scholars, they're 
quite studious. 

Q: Lastly, I want to ask about one of mv favorite 
pieces in the New York retrospective this spring. 
"Candie TV," a very simnie piece, the shell of the 
TV with a lit candle in<:av it. What brought thai 
piece about? 

A: Yeh, many people like that. That's from 
desperation to make a living. 1 couldn't sel- mv 



pieces, not because collectors were stupid, I had 
enough journalistic support, and fairly good 
galleries, you know. The reason is that in Marxist 
terms my work didn't satisfy the material base of 
art collectors' relationships. Because generally 
speaking, the collectors who set prices in 
America, they are kind of New York upper East 
side, middle-rich. Not old rich, who wouid have 
mansions, they buy old art. So, although they 
have some cash flow, they don't have big apart- 
ments. The limit of the apartment is where they 
stop buying. So, with the same space they would 
be giving me, with all the big TV sets, with that 
space they can buy five or ten Frank Stella, which 
they can double the price easy. So, I couldn't sell 
any. And then with the TVs, they break down, 
and they're expensive to fix. So I needed 
something unbreakable. And I took a candle, a 
candle is unbreakable. You just put in a new one. 

Q: But it's a piece that lets the imagination go in 
a different way. 

A: Well, imagination comes from necessity. 

— Paris, 24-25 September 1982 



